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ABSTRACT 

Twenty-three Texas school districts conducted 
state-funded pilot projects in 1982 and 1983 to determine whether 
summer school programs could successfully remediate the needs of 
students who were retained in grade or had failed a required course, 
who were functioning greatly below their peers in skill attainment, 
or who were identified as having limited English proficiency. Each 
participating district evaluated its own project using a standard 
evaluation design. Data were collected on both participating students 
and eligible but nonpart icipat ing students. The projects generally 
proved successful, with significant growth seen in basic skill 
acquisition at the elementary level and in course credit acqyisition 
at the secondary level. Students who participated were found to 
perform more effectively in the subsequent school year than those who 
did not. Projects focusing on a limited number of basic skills 
objectives, actively involving students, and offering meaningful 
rewards for success were most effective in basic skills development. 
Projects strengthening self-concept and eagerness to learn were most 
effective in motivating students to continue learning after the 
projects. Per pupil costs were significantly lower than costs 
' associated with having students repeat graoes. An appendix provides 
individual project reports for each of the participating, districts. 
(PGD) a 
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December 8. 1984 



To the Honorable Governor of Texas, Lt . Governor, 
and Sixty-Ninth Legislature: 



Pursuant to 19 Texas Administrative Code 77.22 Summer School Pilot 
Program which implemented Section 16.521 et seq. of the Texas 
Education Code, the Texas Education Agency established and evaluated 
alternative types of , summer school programs. 

The findinj^s of the study of summer school pilot projects operated 
under 19 TAG 77.22 during the summers of 1982 and 1983 are contained 
in the report entitled "Summer School Pilot Program: Final Study 
Report.'' 

As the result of this study, the following recommendations are sub- 
mitted by the State Board of Educatipn: 

1. The Texas Education Agency Should provide technical assistance 
to school districts in operating suiimier school programs under 
House Bill 72. 

2. The State Board of Education should encourage school districts 
to implement and operate summer school programs, particularly 
in relationship to potential State Board of Education rules 
concerning retention and promotion. 

3. The Texas Education Agency should continue to collect and 
analyze data on summer school projects operating in school 
districts in order to further refine the strategies used by 
effective summer programs. 

4. At such time as<it may be fiscally feasible, the Legislature 
should appropriate funds for the implementation of sumrter 
school programs. 

5. School districts should conduct summer school programs for 
purposes of enrichment for ^'able students as well as romedintlon 
for students having problems with achievement. 



ubmitted , 




/jon Rrumley, Chairm^ 
State Board of Education 
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SUMMER SCHOOL PILOT PROGRAM * (.. 

Final Study Report 
Executive Surtinary 

Purpo se of the Study ; This study is in response to TKC 16.524 et se<^., • 
SuTiner School pilot Pr^pg ram. Hie purpose of the study is to gather 
information t<! determine whether sunnier school programs could successfully^ 
remediate the needs of students who were: 

1. retained -in grade or had failed a required course; 

2. functioning well below their peers in skill attainment; or , 

3. identified as having limited English proficiency. 

Sample; TVienty-three school districts received grants from the Texas 
Educat ion Agency to conduct pilot projects in the sumners of 1982 arri 19B3. 
They provided statewide geographic and size representation. Districts 
operating projects in the suimner of 1982 were: 

East Central ISD New Braunfels ISD 

Houston ISD Piano ISD 

Jasper ISD Tan Bean ISD 

Marshall ISD Zapata ISD 
Mount Vernon ISD 

Those districts, conducting projects in the summer of 1983 were: 

Garland ISD ) Pasadena ISD 

Gilmer ISD [ Rio Grande City C ISD 

Lyford ISD Vidor ISD 

Mar fa ISD Whitesboro ISD 

Those^districts conducting projects in both 1982 and 1983 were: 

Austin ISD Eagle Mountain-Saginaw ISD 

Beaumont ISD Hereford ISD 
Dallas ISD Ysleta ISD 

Data Collection: Each participating district conducted an aval -.at ion of 
its pilot proiec t. Districts used a standard evaluation design developed 
by the Agency. Data were collected on students participating in the suinrer 
school project i.nd on students who were eligible but chose not to attend. 
Three evaluation reports were required of each district. Information in 
this study reflects data provided in those reports 
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Results of the Study : The information provided in this report reflects a 
'wide range of findings on programs including implementation an«j student 
* achievement. The fact that the results ar^ mixed is not unusual for a 

pilot effort. Major findings across all participating local projects are: 

1. In general projects were successful, although varying 
degrees of success were found among the projects. Short- 

^ term results showed significant growth in basic skills at • 

, , the elementary level and course credit acquisition at the 
secondary level. Evidence from long-term, sustained effects 
assessment indicates that most students who participated in * 
sunroer school performed better in the following school yea »• ^ 
than did those students in the comparison group who did not 
attend sunnier school. 

2. Summer school projects wnich focused on a limited number of 
basic skills objectives, actively involved students in 
learning, and offered meaningful reward^ for success were 

• the most effective in basic skills development of 'students. 
Projects which strengthened self-concept and eagerness to 
learn were found to motivate students to continue learning 
in the .regular 'school year . 

3. For projects operating in the summer of 1983, tne average 
cost per pupil per day was approximately $13.50. Secondary 
level projects were soinewhat more expensive than elanentary 
level projects primarily due to lower teacher /pupil ratios. 
The estimated average cost of reniediatipg a single student 
so he/she could be moved to the next grade was far less than 
the cost of a full year of .school if that student were to 
^repeat an entire grade or high school course. 

A final technical report examining in greater detail the various aspects of 
tne Sunmer School Pilot Program effort is available from the Department of 
Planning and Research, Texas Education Agency. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL PILOT PROGRAM 
Final Technical Report 



Introduction . The following is the final report oh the activities and, to 
the extent that data are available, on the student achievement results of 
summer school pilot projects conducted under the authority of TEC 16.521 
et. seq . Pilot projects were operated by school districts during the 
summers of ^^1982 and 1983. This report sunmarizes the various evaluation 
rieports sufcmitted by the 23 projects. Those reports relate information 
concerning enrollment, staffing, instructional" design, and the academic 
achievement of students who attended the summer projects. 



Background to the Study . The 67th Texas Legislature, Regular Session, 
enacted TBC 16.521 et seqt This statute authorized the Conroissioner of 
Education to approve the establishment of suitmer school pilot projects in 
remedial instruction and study the effectiveness of those projects. 
Specifically, projects were to provide instruction for: 

elementary and secondary .students who did not acpoJ^lish minimum 
grade level objectives; 

secondary students vrtio did not accomplish designated minimum 
objectives in a required course during the regular school term? 
and 

elementary and secordary students who were identified as having 
limited English proficiency. 

The statute stipulated that no district participating in the Sumrtver School 
Pilot Program could require a student to attend suiiiner school. • The 
legislation provided for projects through the suitinet of 1985. An 
appropriation of $2 million for the first two years was made. ?'hese funds 
were to be used for planning and evaluation o^'^sunroer' programs. Districts 
were to allocate available federal and state compensatory funds to support 
summef programs. No funds were appropriated by the Legislature for 
projects in 1984 and 1985. 



By rule (19 TAC 77.22), the State Board of Education adoptc?i a state plan 
for the establishment and operation of the Suniner School Pilot Program. 
This rule authorized a m.aximum of 15 sumner projkrts each year and set 
$100,000 as the ceiling for planning and evaluation grants to districts. 
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Projects 'Were to address the following typ)es of eligible students: 

. elanentary or secondary students who had not accomplished minimum 
objectives for a gr,-<de level as designated by the district in 
reading, mathematics or writing (composition). Such students may 
have been those retained in a grade, those who had a histpry of 
failure in attaining adequate growth in basic skills, or those who. 
would have been retaineci in a grade but showed potential for 
successful completion of grade or course requiremltits in a summer 
school; I 

/ 

• secondary students who during the regular school term nad not 
accomplished minimum objectives designated by the district in one 
or more courses required under paragraphs (d) (l)-(4) of 19 TAG 
97,115 (relating to Description of Content in Secondary Grades) 
for Grades 7 and 8 and paragraphs (d)(1)- (8) of Ip TAC 97,116 
(relating to Requirements for High School Graduation) for high 
school; and 

• elementary or secondary students who were identified as having 
limited English proficiency. 



Competitive applications for grants were submitted to th^ Texas Education 
Agency by school districts sjjliciting funds to conduct sUnroer school 
projects. While up to $10^,000 in grant funds was available, participating 
districts budgeted ESEA Title I (BCIA Chapter I) , state bompensatory or 
other available funds to suK>ort sumuer programs. Participating districts 
were expected to conduct a comprehensive evaluation of their pilot projects 
and submit several evaluation reports to tf-^ Agency, Data gathered from 
pilot projects were used by staff of the Department of Planning and 
Research in answering the following questions: 

• Can sunrner school programs effectively produce short- and long- 
term remediation or additional skill development in certain 
populations? 

• Are there essential characteristics comnaon to such effective 
sunrner programs? 

. Are summer programs cost effective when compared with alternatives 
such as retention in grade or repeating a course duiring the 
regular term? 

, What is the magnitude of the student population which could 
benefit from sunrner programs? 
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Limitations o£ the Study . The general izabiiity of the findings froiii this 
study of the Suirmer School Pilot Program was limited in several important - 
ways : 

1. The limited number of projects reduced the potential range 
of instructional designs. Since each project was relatively 
small in enrollment, the number of students involved in the 
evaluations was also small. Therefore, the general izabiiity 
of the student achievement outcomes was in many instances 
limited from a statistical point of view. 

2. '^With the emphasis on having many different approaches, one 

re^Rult was an inability to try out particular approacnes 
under- a variety of conditions. In the two years there were 
essentially 23 different projects, whose statistical results 
with respect to student achievement could not be compar-^d 
systematically. Discussions of student outcomes were 
limited to specific projects or general cnaracteristics of 
several projects and the aggregate comparison of 
participants and nonpartici^nts across ail projects. 

3. The maximum grant for any project was $100,0t)0. These grant 
funds were not certified by the comptroller to be used for 
basic operations such as teacher salaries (typically the 
largest single cost factor). In-^some projects, this meant 
reducing the number of teachers. In most cases, pilot 
projects- were those which had the least expected cost. 
Projects that explored alternative instructional designs 
were tfimited to methods that were less expensive. However, 
the deiling on grant awards was not a major program design 
factor at any site since districts supplemented grants with 
local and federal funds. 

i 

4. Timeliries for some district planning and the receipt of the 
grant award were very short the first project year. Some 
districts were unable to accomplish the kind of planning to 
assure administrative support, timely aquipment and 
materials acquisition^ and the hiring and training of 
instructional staff. Thus for many projects, "tried and 
true" instructional designs were implemented, and new 
innovative efforts at times got bogged down in start-up 
problems which were d-^trimental to the projects given tneir 
short duration. In the second year, this type of situation 
was virtually nonexistent as local staff and Agency 
personnel worked to avoid such limitations. 

Site Selection . Applications were solicited ^^om districts interested in 
cor^ducting sumner school projects under the rules established oy the State 
lioard of Education. Forty-cne districts applied for funds for pro3ects in 
1982; nineteen districts applied for funds for projects in 1983. From 
these totals, 23 projects received grant funds. Fifteen districts were 
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selected to receive grants for projects in 1982 and 14 districts were 
selected for grants for 1983 projects. Of those selected for grants in 
1983, six districts had also received grants for projects in the prior 
year. Pilot project grants for 1982 totaled $411,066 and for 1983 
$421,422. 

The applicajtion review process involved structured review by staff tram the 
Agency Divisions of Bilingual, Migrant and Compensatory Education, 
Accreditation and Curriculum Development. The Agency Planning and Research 
staff coordinated application review and managed the Sumner School Pilot 
Program. Final selection of project sites was made by the Commissioner of 
Education based on recommendations by Agency staffc. 

The. specific selection criteria against which each application was judged 
included: 

* ■ / 

quality of the overall design, including the docu-; mtation of 
student needs, objectives, instructional strategies, and staff 
t development; 

conpatability between the purpose of the proposed project and the 
purpose of the legislation; 

representation of districts of varying size, geographic location, 
and ethnic composition of student participants; 

the degree to which the project denrionstrated through its design an 
ability to attract and motivate eligible patticipants, including a 
reasonable expectation of success; 

indications of careful planning and local commitment as evidenced 
by the coordination of all possible resources available to the 
district and the use of other available funds; and 

evidence of and commitment to a sound evaluation design for the 
project. 

Those districts conducting projects in the sunmer of 1982 were: 



liast Central • ISD 
Houston ISD 
Jasper ISD 
Marshall ISD 
ftount Vernon ISD 
New Braunfels ISD 
Piano ISD 
Tom Bean ISD 
Zapata ISP 
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Those districts corV.ucting projects in the sonrner of 1983 were: 



Gar lard ISD 
Gilmer ISD 
Lyford ISD 
Mar fa ISD 
Pasadena ISD 
Rio Grande City CISD 
Vidor ISD 
Whitesboro ISD 



Those districts that conducted projects in both 1982 and 1983 were: 



Austin ISD 
Beaunnont ISD 
Dallas ISD 

Eagle Mountain-Sag inaw ISD 
Hereford ISD 
Ysleta ISD 

Project Descriptions aiyi Instructional Strategies . The instructional 
designs of individual projects were based on the characteristics of the 
local districts and the needs of the students to be served. Projects were 
corriucted which either improved basic skills in reading, mathematics and 
writing or provided remedial instruction to students who failed to acquire 
the necessary skills and knowledge to be promoted to the next grade level 
in elementary school or to complete any required courses in the secondary 
school. Also included were Basic skills projects designed to serve 
students with limited English proficiency. 

All 23 districts focused on students requiring remediation in the basic 
skills. Five sites focused on limited English proficient students. 
Projects at twelve sites were designed for students who had been retained 
or were short credits for promotion. Six projects focused on remediation 
of basic skills (Figure 1) . 



Baste Skills and Content 
Aquisition for RetatneeS"--^ 
or Students Falling 
Required Courses, Promotion 
or Course Credit Available. 
12 projects 




Remediation of Basic 
Skills, No Promotion or 
ilourse Credit Available. 
6 projects 



Basic Skills aimed at 
Students with Limited 
English Proficiency. 
5 projects 



Figure 1. Project Emphasis 
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Table 1. Project Characteristics. 



District 



Austin 

Beaumont 

Dallas (82) 

Dallas (^3) 

Eagle-Mtn 
Saginaw 

East Central 

Garland 

Gilmer 

Hereford 

Houston 

Jasper 

Lyford 

Marfa 

Marshall 

Mt. Vernon 

New Braunfels 
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Project-- 
Type 


Grade 
Focus 


Curriculum 
Focus > 


Project 
iDuratlon 
Cveeks) 




Instructional 
Method 


Insti 
Arr£ 


•uct 
ingc 


:lonal 
^ment 


1 

Comments 


Remedial 


Secondary 
Course Credit 




Reading 1 

'A 


I 

tfi 
*J 

c 


Language Arts 


ESL 


Other 1 


Hours per 
day 


Whole Group 


Sub-groupings 


Small groups 


One-to-one ' 


Other 


Regular 
Classroom 


Resource Room 


Laboratory 


Tutorial 


CAI 


other 






• 


1-6 


• 


• 




• 




5 


3 


• 






















A, C, D, F, G, H 








3-4 


•k 


• 








- 6 


3 




• 
















a 




F 








1-6,9 


• 


• 


a 






6 


3 


• 






















C, F 








1-6 


• 


• 


• 


a 




6 


7 


a 












- 










A, B, C, F, G 








1-8 


• 










' /. 
H 






a 


• 


9 












V 




A, B, C, F 








A-6 




• 












• 


















V 




D, G 










• 


• 


a 








Z 






• 














V 




A, D, G, I 








•1-12 


a 


• 








6 








• 


• 






W - 










B, C, D, G 








3-6 


• 


• 








6 








• 












V 






B,, D, E, F, G 

^ ' ..... 




• 




12, 


• 


• 






- 


4 


A 










• 










• 












1-5 


• 


• 








6 


3 




a 


• 


a 
















C, H 






• 


1-8 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


6 


Als 




• 


a 














• 


A, B, D, F, G 




• 




8-11 




• 






• 


7 

• 


A 


a 






• 








• 








B, C 








1-6 


• 


a 








6 


2 




• 














a 






H 








1-8 


• 










5 


3 






a 


• 










' a 






G 








1-5 


r, 


■ a 


1 

!• 


• 




4 


3 




• 














a 






B, C, C, G, H 

> ,'1 
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(Continuation) 



District 


Pi 


roject 
rype 


Grade 
Focus 


' Curriculum 
Focus 


Project 
Duration 
(weeks) 


Hour per 
day 


Inst rue tion^dl 
. * Method 


Instructional 
Arrangement 


LonUiiencs 


Remedial 


Secondary 
Course 




Reading 


Mathematics 


Language Arts 


ESL 


Other 


Whole group 


Sub-groupings 


Small groups 


One-to-one 


Other 


Regular 
Classroom 


Resource Room 


Laboratory 


Tutorial 


CAI 


Other 


Pasadena 
Piano 

Rio Grande City 
Tom Bean 
Vidor ^ 
Whitesboro 
I sxeca 
Zapata 








c 

J 




• 


















• 












9 




u 


w 






1-6 


W 




W 














w 


w 




m 

w 












A, F 


• 


• 


• 


8-9 


• 


• 








6 


34 






• 






• 


• 




• 


• 




C, F, G, I 


• 






1-A 


• 










6 


2 






• 






• 






• 




• 






• 




8-9 




• 


• 








6 


• 














• 








D 


• 






1-8 


• 










4 


3 


• 


• 








• 












r T\ V r 




• 


• 


7-8 


• 


• 






• 


7 


6 


• 




• 






• 




• 






• 


A B C D F G 


• 




• 


1-11 


• 


• 


• 






6 


5 




• 


• 






• 












C, F 



F-bilingual component 
G-full-tlme supervisor 
H-parental involvement component 
I- emphasis on self-concept 



Added in 1983 Project 
** 2 days/wk, 8 wks 
3-12 day sessions 



REMARKS: 

A-lunch/snack provided 
B-transportation provided 
C<-promote back into grade 
D-staff development 
E-dropped students for excessive 
absence 
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Seventeen of the projects conducted instruction in some cornbination of 
reading., mathematics., writing and language arts. Two sites focused solely 
on mathematibs while four others focused on reading and language arts. One. 
of these sites conducted a comprehensive, integrated series of courses that 
included but went beyond basic skills instruction to include subject matter 
"suitable for secondary level credits in science and social studies. 
Activities specifically designed to improve self-concept were included in 

the curriculum of two projects. Five sites fopused on high school _ 

graduation credits. Table 1 suramari^es_.ttm--geneea4r-eharacterisl^^^ each 
of the pr^ects^-About-4iairf-^rThe projects (11) targeted elementary 
"Students in Grades 1 through 6. Five districts served on^y junior or 
senior high students and seven districts conducted programi* for students at 
both the elementary and secondary levels (Figure 2) . Over 80 percent of 
the students served were in the elementary grades. 



Elementary only, 
U projects - 




Secondary only, 
5 projects 

llli'tiifntary and Secondary, 
7 projects 



Figure 2. Grade Levels Served 



Some projects utilized instructional designs that had proven effective in 
the regular school year or prior sunnier schools. In other projects, 
alternative approaches were developed and implemented fot the summer school 
program. Som# districts used the i^ummer school program as a laboratory to 
investigate instructional methods tinat could be instituted in remedial 
programs during the regular school year. The Appendix contains, project 
summaries for eacn of the 23 projects. In those summaries, a description 
of each project and general evaluat,ion results are provided. 

As shown in Table 1, the most prevalent iVode of instruction was a 
traditional, teacher -oriented setting found at 21 sites. Fourteen of tnese 
used one or more supplemental methodologies, such as tutorial programs (1^3 
sites), enrichment activities like field trips, video-taping, etc. (4 
sites), and home study (1 site). Computer-assisted instruction was the 
primary instructional approach used at one site, and was used at lii other 
sites to supplement other instructional approaches. 

Over 6530 students were served during the two sumners: 3730 in 1982, and 
2841 in 1983. Of these students, approxifnately 45 percent were Hispanic, 
35 percent Black and 20 percent Anglo (Figure 3) . About 20 percent of the 
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students served were i'dentified as limited English proficient an'} 45 
percent were from low income families. About one-third of the students had 
participated in compensatory education programs during the prior year. 
Sixty percent of the students were male. ^ 




Figure 3, Ethnicity of Sununer 

School Participants ; 

The instructional staff in a majority of the projects were teachers who 
volunteered for additional surmer work. There were a few districts that 
had to recruit teachers. In most cases, the sunroer school teachers had 
been employed in remedial (ECIA Chapter 1 or state compensatory) programs 
during the regular school year. Some regular classroom and special 
education teachers, as well as building-level administrators, were also 
employed as sunmer school teachers. I^st districts attempted to select 
sumnner school staff who had demonstrated prior experience with the 
instructional approach to be implemented. At all sites some inservice 
training was conducted. This training ranged from explanation of the 
program to detailed practice with instructional materials and training in 
student assessment and placement* 

Ti^achers at 10 sites were assisted Dy one or more instructional aides; 
team-teaching occurred at four sites. Seven sites employed ancillary staff 
such as nurses, counselors and parental involvement personnel (Figure 4). 




Figure A* Percent of Staff by Catt^gory 
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Transportation was provided by nine sites. Eight sites offered students 
either lunch or a snack during the school day* Projects ranged from 12 to 
35 days in durati9n (Table 1). Most were half-day (three to four hour) 
projects • ^ 

TVte evaluation raquirenn^ts placed on the participating districts included 
measuring both the short-term and long-term impact of the suirrner school 
program on student actiievement. Projects were to compare the performance 
of sumnrver school participants with similar students who elected not to 
attend suitmer sphool. Districts utilized criterion- referenced, objective- 
based and norm-referenced tests to measure short-term achievement. TO 
measure the long-term and sustained effects impact of the surrmer program, 
districts were required to use standardized norm- referenced tests. A 
number of^districts operating projects in 1982 were unable to carry out 
such an evaluation prog ram^ Sufficient quantitative information to make 
determiLndtions concerning the impact of the 1982 projects on student 
achievanent was not available from all districts. Problems with reporting 
were identified artd for 1983, a standardized evaluation framework arri 
reporting format were developed. In 1983, each of the eight new projects 
and the six continuation projects used that framework and reported in the 
standardized format. Because of this uniformity, the data from projects 
conducted in 1983 are of higher quality. Quantitative data from those 
projects and comparable data from 1982 projects form the primary basis for 
these findings of this report. 

Findings . The information contained in this section is a distillation of 
project reports developed by district personnel and submitted to the 
Agency. Ttie evaluation of the impact of the summer school on student 
achievement focused on short- and long-term gains in basic skills 
acquisition. Both objective-based and norm-- referenced assessment was used 
to measure short-term growth, while norm- referenced assessment alone was 
used to measure long-term growth. The analysis of the norm- referenced 
testing of long-term growth involved a comparison of participating students 
with a similar group of non-participating students. 

fc)ach district identified instructional objectives which were the focus of 
the project and students received instruction guided by those objectives. 
Two approaches were taken to measure the effectiveness of summer school in 
producing short-term remediation and/or additional skill development. In 
the first approach, the mastery of instructional objectives by 
participating students was rpeasured using district-selected criterion- 
referenced, objective-based instruments. SOTie districts reported excellent* 
short-term results. Several districts reported that a'majority of the 
students made substantial gains in terms of basic skills growth. There 
were, however, districts which found short-term results to be less than 
expected. 

The second approach to measuring short-term impact focused on the rate of 
promotion of retainees back into grade. Because each district set its own 
criteria for promotion, the rate of promotion back into grade as a result 
of attending Sumner school ranged across sites from approximately 50 
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percent to 80 percent. Remtadiai instruction .it the secondary level focused 
on students who during the regular school terx. did not accomplish the 
minimis objectives for courses required for graduation. In these projects, 
students who satisfactorily completed remedial coursework were awarded 
course credits. Course credits were awarded in English, mathematics, 
science, and social studies. More than 65 percent of the secondary 
students attending suirmer school were awarded credits. 

Surmer school participants and a comparison group of nonpar tici pants were 
tested with a norm- referenced test in the spring before the surtmer school 
and again in the fall following the summer school. Achievement test scores 
from the spring testing were compared witn test scores from the fall 
testing. The net difference is net achievement gaif» -( or loss). Net short- 
term achievanent of participants was compared with the net short-term 
achievanent of non-participants. Normal curve equivalents, a statistical 
metric, was used to quantify this performance. In general, the performance 
of the sunmer school participants was better than that of nonparticipants 
(Figure 5). The aggregate gains in reading exceeded gains in mathematics. 



Both par^tieipants and d similar comparison group were administered norm- 
^ -referenced ^achievement tests in the spring before the summer school and 
again in the spring one year later. These scores were compared to yield 
net sustained achievement gain (or loss). In general, elementary students 
in Grades 3 through 6 who participated in the sunnier school projects 
demonstrated long-term academic achievement gains that were not found in 
the comparison groups (Figure 6). Gains in mathematics exceeded gains in 
reading. When viewed on a site-by-sice basis, however, there were cases in 
which participants did not outscore non-participants. These norm- 
referenced test data indicated that the sutnner school projects were most 
beneficial in the long-term for students in Grades 3 through 6. Put in the 
larger context, however, it appears that all students who participated 
benefitted from the program. 



The use of the sustained effects evaluation itKxJel for sunmer school was not 
as appropriate at the secondary level as it was at the elanentary level. 
The main reason for this was that the majority of the secondary projects 
focused either on specific basijc skills or on the content of specific 
secondary courses. Standardized tests available for use with secondary 
students were not designed to measure specific secondary course work; nor 
were they typically sensitive to specific basic skills objectives. Four of 
the projects which emphasized secondary course credit indicated that the 
norm- referenced testing was not a good measure of course completion: the 
primary objectives of those projects. The Appendix contains specific 
sustained effects results of the projects that targeted secondary students. 

Districts did not separate the academic achievement growth of limitea 
Engl' ^ proficient participants from that of other students. Sustdin«2d 
effe a evaluation conducted at the five districts whose sunmer scnool 
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enrollment was predominantly made up of limited English proficient Students 
indicated, to the limited extent that comparison is possible, that students 
who participated in sunnier school outperformed non-participants. While the 
number of students involved was quite small, the evidence indicates that 
these suiTiner school programs were a viable mechanism for providing remedial 
instruction for limited English proficient students. No attanpt was made 
to measure the direct effect of summer programs on growth iii English 
proficiency. In the Appendix, the results of individual projects targeting 
limited English proficient students are provided. 

Based on experiences of the 23 projects, the following observations are 
made : 

Those districts which implemented projects focusip^ on only a tew 
objectives showed evidence of greater short-term growth on the 
part of participants. 

There seems to have been^io difference amopg the various 
elementary grades in teims of short-term growth. 

When methodological approaches ' are compared, there appears to have 
■■ ' been little difference among projects in terms of the, effect of 
different approaches on short-term gains. 

« P6r pupil expenditure seems to have had little relationship to 
short-term growth. 1 

' . ' Districts which provided transportation for sunnier school 

participants had less difficulty meeting their enrollment goals 
than did those which provided no transportation. ^ 

Although four to six weeks seems to be an optimal length for 
sunmer school, the length of the session should be consistent with 
the objectives of the program. Projects which tailored the class 
period and school day length to the objectives were ^re 
successful. 

Sumner school projects which provided staff development focused on 
implementation of the curriculun of the session. seemed tq be more 
successful in accomplishing the objectives than those projects 
which provided generalized inservice training prior to the suiiiner 
session. 

Projects which utilized high- interest instructional materials and 
activities and gave students rewards were the most successful. 

Projects which were able to compete successfully with other suinror 
activities for student participation were those which offered 
tangible rewards (e.g., course credit, awards, etc.) for summer 
school success. 
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Districts reported that, fron tneir points of viev/, the foilowirnj had the 
greatest impact on project success: 

the amount of student time-on-task; 

the extent to which students were motivated; 

the amount of lead planning, time prior. to the start of the 
project r 

. • direct communication with the parents of the students; 
low pupil/teacher ratios; 

class periods that were no longer than 90 minutes r with a break 
between class periods; 

grouping of students by skill mastery level rather than grade or 

age;.. 

the degree to which instructional objectives were tailored to the 
needs of individual students; 

the degree of clarity and focus of objectives; 

the use of instructional activities which required all students to 
become actively involved in learning; and 

selection of staff who were t^ighly motivated* 

Information concerning the operating costs of sumnter school pilot projects 
is not complete because some projects did not folly report all local 
expenditures for the projects. At those project sites ^ local accounting 
systems were unable to separate local expenditures for the sumner school 
pilot project from other expenditures during the same period. ' jdgeted 
amounts from local sources at those sites are included in^^his report. 

The total cost, from all sources, of operating the summer school pilot 
program is estitnated to have been $1,955,779. Qf this total $832,488 was 
from pilot program grant funds ($411,066 for fifteen projects funded in 
1982 and $421,422 for fourteen projects funded in 1983). The largest grant 
was for $90,151 while the smallest was $4,718. 

Pilot program grant funds were supplemented by funds from local, federal, 
and other state sources. Funding from these other sources amounted to 
approximately 60 percent ($1.1 million) of the total cost of the program 
(Figure 7) . 



f 




Fourteen districts budgeted Larger amounts from non-pilot program sources 
than from grant funds and at least one- fourth of the aiiwunt expended at 
each project was from non-pilot program sources. Approximately two- thirds 
of the expenses of the summer school pilot program were personnel costs 
(Figure 8)i 




Figure 8. Cost by Category 

The average per pupil cost, from ail sources, for the Suinner School Pilot 
Program was approximately $380. Projects operating at the elementary level 
v«=re somewhat less expensive (approximately $360 per pupil) while those 
operating at the secondary level were more expensive (approximately $550 
per pupil). Total per pupil expenditures are deceiving, however, 
because: (1) longer summer sessions have greater total cost than shorter 
sessions; (2) since the largest single expense was teachers' salaries, 
projects with higher pupil/teacher ratios were less expensive than projects 
with lower pupil/teacher ratios; and (3) projects with staff in addition to 
teachers (e.g., aides, counselors- supervisors, nurses, etc.) had a cost 
which was higher than projects which employed only teachers. 

Total cost per pupil per day, from ail sources, is a better metric of 
sunmer school cost, although it tOo is affected by pupil/teacher ratios and 
the number of supplementary staff. The cost per pupil per day ranged from 
approximately $7.00 at the least expensive to approximately $22.40 at the 
most expensive. The average cost per pupil per day of projects funded in 
1983 was approximately $13.50 (approximately $13.15 at the elementary level 
and approximately $14.35 at the secondary level). 
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conclusions . Ibe major firidings of the Sumnec School Pilot Program ate 
sunmarized by the four major questions that the program was designed to 
address. 



Can suniner school programs effectively produce short- and long-term 
ranediation or additional skill development in oerUin populations? 



Although the degree of success at producing effective remediation varied 
from project to project, in general projects were successful. At the 
elementary level, sunnier school students in need of basic skills 
remediation .nastered the majority of the basic skills objectives that were 
the focus of the summer project. At the secondary level, projects which 
offered course credit were successful in remediating the minimim objectives 
required for courses. Evidence from long-term, sustained effects 
evaluation indicates that most students who participated in sunnier school 
performed better in the following school year than did those studentsTTrP^ 
the comparison group who did not attend suirmer school. 

Are there essential characteristics comnon to such effective svxnoner 
programs? 



Although the data collected in 1982 and 1983 from the 23 pilot projects did 
not allow for the determination of the efficacy of any particular 
instructional approach » the data indicate that sunroer schools which focused 
on a limited number of basic skills objectives, actively involved students 
in learning, and offered meaningful rewards for success -were effective in 
basic skills development of students. Programs which included activities 
which strengthen self-concept and eagerness to learn were found to motivate 
students to continue learning in the regular school year. 

Are sunmer programs cost effective %tfhen oonpared to alternatives such as 
retention in grade or repeating a course during the regular term? 

The average per pupil per day cost of suimier schools in 1983 was $13.50. 
Extending this to the 30 days of the average sunroer project, the estimated 
average cost of remediating an elementary student would be approximately 
$405, far less than the cost of a full year of school if that student were 
to repeat the grade. 
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Mhat is the magnitude of the student population which could benefit front 
sunmer pcogroos? 



Data ft'oro the sumner school projects indicate the sumner school was 
effective for students who are participating in remedial or compensatory 
programs during the school year. Furthermore, the success of the few 
special education and limited English proficient students indicates the 
appropriateness of summer school in providing remedial basic skills 
instruction for those segments of the school population. The magnitude of 
the potential summer school population is not known from this study and 
could only be estimated from participation in other programs. An 
unduplicated count of the participants in programs such as BCIA Cnapter 1 
Regular and Migrant, bilingual education and state compensatory education 
would provide an estimate of the number of the potential summer school 
participants. 

In summary, several different instructional approaches were used with 
varying students in an assortment of grade levels. Many of these programs 
evidenced moderate to high levels of success in remediating students* 
deficiencies in basic skills. Information contained in the individual 
project sunmaries appended to this report should provide a range of 
alternative ideas which can be considered by other school districts 
planning or already conducting suitmer school programs. 
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Austin Independent School District 



The SuTOcr School Pilot Project at Austin ISD provided 90 minutes of 
reading, 90 minutes of math and 60 minutes of cannunity school activities 
daily for five Meeks to students in Grades 1 through 6. This project 
operated in 1982 and 1983. The goal of the project was to maintain the 
skill level mastery that the student had reached during the previous year. 
For students making achievement gains, promotion back into grade was 
possible. Enrollment in the 1982 project was open to any student who had 
ever been retained while eligibility in 1983 was limited to only those who 
had been retained in grade the previous year, in 1982 approximately 
fifteen students were assigned to each class. In 1983, class size was 
limited to approximately 10. students received reading instruction from 
one teacher and math instruction from another. Most of the teachers taught 
two classes each day. Teachers were not assisted by aides. 

Mastery learning was emphasized in skill acquisition in both reading and 
mathematics. In both areas informatio.i was presented through whole group 
instruction. Peer tutors assisted thbse having difficulty with skill 
mastery. Ctojective-based tests were utilized to identity those students in 
need of remadiation and enrichment. Alternative materials and an emphasis 
on tiiTte on task were designed to help slow learners. The Chicago Mastery 
Learning System and other supplementary materials were used in the reading 
program. Vocabulary was emphasized at Grade 1 while reading comprehension 
was the prirtury focus at Grades 2 through 6. Hie Math for Everyone and 
Succeeding in Mathematics workbooks were used in mathematics. Sunrner 
school skill training emphasized math concepts and problem solving at ail 
grade levels. Limited flnglish proficient students received instruction in 
Q:)glish and Spanish reading using a variety of teacher selected materials. 
An award system. was utilized as a student motivator and follow-up 
. activities were implemented which filled the gap between suinner school and 
regular year programs these varied fron campus to campus. , . 

Funds for the project were from two sources: local funds (42 percent) and 
pilot project grant funds (58 percent). The total cost per pupil enrolled 
was approximately $188. 



The summer school project in Austin was very popular. Enrollment in the 
1982 project greatly exceeded application estimates (1193 to 96J0) . yet 
enrol iTOnt in 1983 was less than half that amount. Attendance was high (94 
percent) and staff and parents were openly enthusiastic about the prograip. 
'Observaole differences with respect to program impact were detected between 
retainees who attended summer school and those retainees who did not. Vne 
fact that promotion "beKrk-in-grade" was not held out as a motivation 
"carrot** may have had some effect on achievement results. 

Short-term inpact results were quite impressive. In botn years most 
students mastered more than 85 percent of the mathematics units and 80% of 
the reading units. In the fall following each sunmer f^^ject, teacners 
rated the reading and math skills of retainees who attertded soimier school 
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as higher than the skills of those who did not. An examination of the 
value of extra information on students' learning styles and needs found 
that the information did seem to help. Finally, a parental survey 
conducted in the fall of 1983 indicated that those students who received 
specific follow-up assistance in math were more likely to complete the 
additional workbook assignments (i.e., parental awareness contributed to 
student workload campletion) • 

The long-tenn results did not match those of the short-term. Attendance 
rates for the following regular terms were unaffected since attendance has 
historically been very good. Results of the sustained-effects testing with 
the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills showed only isolated instances of greater 
gains over time for participants when compared with a nonparticipant 
"control group." 
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Beaumont Independent School District 



Project BCAST, the Summer School Pilot Project at Beaunvant ISO, was 
conducted in both 1982 and 1983. In 1932 it provided mathematics skill 
development to students in Grades 3 and 4. In 1983, the project was 
expanded to include instruction in reading. Students from a variety o£ 
socioeconomic backgrounds were selected for participation in the project on 
the basis o£ Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills scores » non-mastery of the 
Texas Assessment of Basic Skills objectives and individual recammendations 
by teachers and principals. Participation in the project was voluntary and 
no penalties were assessed for ixx>r attendance.' Students received three 
hours of instruction daily for six weeks. Teachers, each supported with an 
instructional aide and supervised by the project manager, provided 
instruction through direct teaching and computer-assisted reinforcement. 
^k> more than twenty students were assigned to each teacher. Students from 
both the third and fourth grades received instruction defined by the Texas 
Assessment of Basic Skills objective mastery and mastery of objectives 
contained in a locally developed cr iter ion- referenced test. 

Teachers conducted remedial instruction based on lesson plans which 
integrated traditional teacher-centered methodologies and computer-assisted 
instructional methodologies. Both were designed to reinforce the third 
grade reading and mathematics objectives of the Texas Assessment of Basic 
Skills. Student progress was monitored and managed by a classroom 
managonent system which provided teachers with learning paths for each 
Student for eadh of the objectives. The computer-assisted instructional 
^methodologies involved the following components: micro-computer terminals, 
ror student use; a Classroom Management System to diagnose, prescribe and 
tii»at student learning difficulties congruent with the Texas Assessment of 
Baa^c Skills objectives; a Computer Drill and Instruction Fact Tract to 
provide timed drill and practice; and a series of computer games to 
reinforce basic skills. The teacher -centered teaching component consisted 
of basal texts and related workbooks, a variety of "hands-on" instructional 
materials known (by teacher usage) to be successful, and audio visual aids 
with associated hardware. 

FurKiing for the project was from two sources: local funds (26 percent) and 
pilot project funds (74 percent), etc. The total cost per pupil enrolled 
was approximately $460. 



/ The highly experimental nature of the project combined with the voluntary 
participation on the part of students and late notification of grant award 
led to difficulties in meeting project enrollment goals in th^ first year^ 

It was not until the last day of the regular school term that all available 
student. openings were filled. The 1983 project met its enrollment goals 
through early participant selection and publicity^ Parental support for 
the project, including control-group testing requirements, was very 
positive. District project "investigations noted tnat the lack of a 
Hispanic teacher in 1982 may have limited the progress of Hispanic, limited 
Knglisn proficiency participants that year. However, it was also noted 
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that "the Asian students, being ficro a new culture breaking into tiie 
American way o£ life, were not only very enthusiastic but once overcaning 
the language barrier progressed at a rapid rate." 

Results of an intensive evaluation of short-term impact, requiring periodic 
criterion-referenced testing based on the Texas Assessment of Basic Skills 
objectives and content, indicated that participants in the 1982 project, 
regardless of the instructional strategy, had a head start over students 
chose not to attend. For the. 1983 project, however, the results were 
mixed. At the fourth grade level', participants outperformed 
nonpartici pants in reading; but in mathanatics nonparticipants slightly 
outperformed participants. At the third grade level, participants were 
outperformed in both subjects. Further investigation indicated that a 
mixture of teacher -directed and computer -ass is ted instruction was more 
productive than either method taken alone. While a number of comparisons 
were made of the impact of instruction based on student characteristics, 
the small sample size negated any conclusive findings. 

The sustained effects testing utilizing the Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills provided results somewhat contradictory to the short-term findings. 

The district evaluator felt this was likely due to poor pretest conditions 
which artificially deflated pretest scores. Furthermore, serious doubts 
were raised concerning the appropriateness of the Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills "as a means of determining longevity of the Texas Assessment 
of Basic Skills objective instruction." 



Student Performance for project Boast 



1982 Project 
(Mathematics) 
Short Sustained 



1983 Project 



(Reading) 



(Mfithem.2tics) 
Short Sustained 



3rd Grade 
4th Grade 



Term Effects 
T > C C >'T 
T > C C > T 



Short 
Term 
C > T 
T > C 



Sustained 
Effects 
C > T 
T > C 



Term Effects 
C > T . T > C 
C > T C > T 



r= participants 



C=comparison 
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Dallas Independent School District 



Dallas ISD operated Surtmer School Pilot Projects in both 1982 and 1983 as a 
a component of the regular Dallas ISD sunmer school program. In 1982, the 
PALS PLATO program, a voluntary tuition-free computer -ass is ted instruction 
program, operated at the high school level. Low-achieving students who 
were entering the ninth grade attended either morning or afternoon (four- 
hour) sessions during which matheniatics, reading, and language arts were 
taught. Intensive. basic skills instruction was provided through the use of 
Control Data Corporation's PIATO curriculum. During the course of the 
program, students alternated between computer -ass is ted instruction and 
teacher -directed instruction. 

In that same year, the PALS program also served retainees in Grades 1 
through 6. The project operated for three hours daily for six weeks. No 
more than fifteen students were assigned to each class wHsre teacher- 
directed instruction focused district-identif ied, grade- level essential 
skills. The instructional strategies omployed differed among tne campuses. 
Bilingual and ESL instruction was provided for limited English proficient 
students. 



The 1983 project was the same as the project conducted in 1982, except that 
it was restricted to retainees in Grades I through 6. Funding for projects 
in both years was from two sources: local funds (60 percent) and pilot 
project grant funds (40 percent) . The total cost per pupil enrolled was 
approximately $359. 



The 1982 PALS summer school program had ntarly half of the participants 
achieve a sufficient objective mastery to warrant prcrootion to the next 

grade. Ttest results showed that, with few exceptions, students mastered 
more essential objectives at the end of the program than at the beginning. 
The test results also showed that students who were promoted mastered a 
higher percentage of essential objectives than students vA)0 were retained. 

However, the criteria of mastery of objectives in reading, math and 
language arts was not met by all students who were prcnvoted. In fact, the 
data point out sizable deficits in both promoted and retained students' 
mastery of essential objectives. Hiis suggests that a variety of criteria 
was used in the promotion/retention decision. No sustained effects of 
comparison group investigations were conducted in the 1982 project. In 
conclusion, the 1982 sutiner program failed to dationstrate any significant 
gain in student achievement as measured by the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 

The 1983 project conducted both sustained effects and comL:»rison group 
investigations. The results of the sustained effects evaluation indicates 
that retainees who participated in the susmer project, but were not 
promoted, performed better during the followii^ school year than did 
retainees who did not participate (see the following table) . 
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Results of Short- and tong-Term 
Gains for Dallas ISD Suoaner School 





Pro-rp«t Mean NCe' 


Post-test Mean NCE^ 


Sustalr 


led Effects 


Mean NCE 


Grade Level 


Promoted 


Retained 


Comparison 


Promoted 


Retained 


Comparison 
Retained 


Promoted 


Retained 


Comparison 
Retained 


1 


37 


31 


22 


49 


36 


32 


46 


56 


54 


2 


34 


22 


36 


39 


^0 


33 


42 


55 


55 


3 




1 A 


27 


34 


27 


32 


37 


46 


46 


4 


28 


14 


29 


35 


23 


35 


38 


i 1 




5 


25 


11 


16* 


35 


19 . 


16* ■ 


36 


35 


, 37* 




26 


3* 


1 26* 


27 


14* 


37* 


31 


31* 


54* 



* These means are based on 5 or fewer students. 
^Normal curve equivalents 
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Eagl» Mountain-Saqinaw Independent School District 



The Suimujr School Pilot. Project at Eagle Mountain-Sag inaw ISD provided 

conedial readii^ instruction to students in Grades 1 thtough 8 in both 1982 

and 1983. Students ^re selected to participate on the basis of 

recoomendations from teachers. Only those students, who had been 

interviewed by the pilot project staff and for whom it was felt that the 

suimer curriculum would be most beneficial, were selected, in general, the 

selection criteria were not the same as that used for tne remedial programs .. 6, 

during tht? regular s<ihool session, however, many of those students were •■ ^ ; 

participants in the sumier program. Instruction was provided for two and 

one-half hours per day for twenty days. Two sessions were held each - i 

day: one in the morning and one in the afternoon. Students attendsxJ only ^ 

one session each day. The project was located at one elementary campus and 

students throughout the district were transported to that campus. Students ' " 

in the inmjdiate vicinity of the campus attended the morning session. 

Although enrollroent was voluntary, attendance approached 100 percent. 

Classroans were self-contained with cross-grade groupings in each class. 

Neither of the classes had more than 17 students. Teachers were a9si8ted 

by instructional aides vAw tutored students and assisted the teachers with 

the computer -ass is ted instruction. Student weaknesses were catalogued from 

the results of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test given by the district^ / 

in the previous spring. Following the de term inait ion of student needs, 

individual student profiles were developed and materials were selected to 

meet the needs of each student. ' • ' ' 

The instruction focused on reading comprehension and involved ^cross-age 
oral communications activities^ an analysis of written materials and 

teacher directed reading-skill building. Both whole group and- small group ^ 
methodolo^gies were employed . The reading instruction was supplemented by 
computer -assisted instruction utilizing a variety of project^selected 
• coniputer software • - 

Funding for the program was from two sources: local funds (54 percent) and 
pilot project funds (46 percent). The total cost per pupil enrolled was'' 
approximately $263. ^ 

Because the Eagle ^tountain-Saginaw suimier school project had been in • * 
operation fur a number of years prior to the summer of 1982, cannunity 
support, as evidenced by enrollment and attendance, was extremely high. 

The procedures leading to student selection and placement as well as 
instructional strategies were firmly established. This meant that* 
implementation of the project took place with virtually no "hitches." 

The overall achieveinent rate in reading increased during the twenty-day 
program as evidenced by the increased mean standard score results from the 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Tests, and this increase was considerV3d 
s^itis/actory in rclition to criterion expectations. 
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Resulte-of sustained-^'ffecta testing with the (J^i if or ni a' Achievement Test 
were ebctremely positive both yeuf i^. /Because of the sraall number of ^ 
students at each 'grade level, it was -deemed unwise to compare the 
.f»articipants' test scores to those of e 'selected comparison groat^. 
However, participants did show more consistent , higher test score averages 
in l?oth reading and mathematics. However, the greatest ' long-term effects 
of the pilot were, in mathonatics, an area that received little if any 
attention .during the project. - ' 

J!t)e variety of groupings and activities were seen to have a significant 
impact on students' attitudes toward school as indjicated by the results of 
parent and student surveys. This same survey found computers to be "clear 
yihpers of the students' interest." Given this finding c^nd the, fact that 
in the first year there were. not enough computers to adequately serve. all 
the participants, more computers were made available in the second year. 
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East Central Independent School District 



Ti-K? SuntT«£>r School Pilot Project at East Central ISD provided basic skills 
instruction to students in Grades 1 through 6 who had scored below the 30th 
percentile on the Science Research Associates test given in tne spring' of 
1982. Students in grades. three and five who had not satisfactorily 
mastered the objectives measured by the Texas Assessment of Basic Skills 
and students identified by classroocn teachers were also eligible to 
participate. The summer project operated for a half-day for four weeks. 
Approximately 90 minutes of each day was spent in reading instruction and 
approximately 90 minutes each day was spent in mathematics instruction. 
The project operated in 1982 only. 

The project operated in all four of the district's el^anentary schools. 1^ 
grade combinations and classroom management procedures varied across all of 
the campuses. Students at one campus participated in computer -assisted 
instruction in mathematics for thirty minutes each day. At the other three 
campuses, teacher -directed instruction was used. In both cases, the 
districts continuum of skills served as the focus for individualized 
instruction. In general, more than thirty studmts were assigned to each 
classroan at all campuses. Classroom teachers were assisted by 
instructional aides and an instructional aide was assigned to the canputer 
lab. 

Funding for the pro;iect came from two sources: state -and local funds (35 
percent) and pilot project funds (65 percent). The total cost per pupil 
enrolled was approximately $283. 



Due to a number of causes, implementation of the East Central pilot project 
was not at the level that was expected prior to the start of the program. 
Even at the follow-up inservice session, the instructional staff continued 
to raise questions regarding implementation. Class size and amount of 
material to be covered were both found to be too large to be reasonably 
handled in a four-week summer session. As with other pilot sites, 
transportation did present problems which lowered ^ollment and 
attendance. 

An evaluation of the comparative impact of computer -ass is ted instruction 
with teacher -assisttxi instruction or a combination of both was conducted. 
Computer -ass is ted insti^uction was found to be more motivating and students 
universally praised this portion of their instructional day. However, 
short-term test data found that teacher -assisted students outperformed 
computer -assisted students. When comparing results for mathematics and 
reading, gains in re^-iding exceeded gains in mathematics. The most alarmimj 
rfc^sults cc^iiTx? when spring-to-fall 1982 test scores showed that a comparison 
group of non-attending students outperformed project participants. The 
initial conclusion, drawn from short-term assessment indicators, was tnjit 
the pilot pro:3ect had a negative impact on participants. 
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Sprii^g 1983 tvorm-referenced testing added new information whicn conflictod 
with earlier findings. Growth for program participants for the period fall 
1982 to spring 1983 showed dramatic gains. Based on these findings, it was 
concluded by local evaluators that "there is no doubt that the results from 
the fall testing underestimated the students performance, regardless of 
whether students attended school and regardless of the type of instruction 
they received,*' Because of this situation, no further conclusions could be 
drawn; rather a new study of a similar effort was proposed by local 
officials* 
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Garlarri Independent School District 

The Suitrner School Pilot Project at Garland ISD provided basic skills 
instruction to students in kindergarten througl^ fourth grade. The program 
operated in 1983. Students th^^t were selected for participation in the 
project Mere identified by the district as "shadow children" - students of 
low achievement, yet performing at their ability level. The Cognitive 
Abilities and Iowa Test of Basic Skills were used to identify eligible 
students. The goal of the project was to improve and remediate the minimum 
competency skills in re£Kaing and mathematics of these students. A second 
goal was to improve the student's self image and school attitude. Classes 
wf^re held for half-day sessions for a six-week period. 'Classrooms, limited 
in size to fifteen students, utilized learning centers for instruction. 
Students were assigned to learning groups based on the results of district- 
aciTiinistered criterion-referenced tests. Instructional centers focused on 
reading, coenmunications and mathonatics. A center focusing on personal 
growth w^s structured around tne "I Can" course. Except in centers using 
computer -ass is ted instruction, students received direct instruction 
involving a yariety of high interest instructional activities and 
materials, instructional staff was provided one day of inservice training 
designed specifically for the sunroer session. Rewards provided by the 
project and local businesses were given to students for attendance and 
achievement. 

Funding for the project came from two sources: state and local funds (46 
percent) and pilot project grant funds (54 percent). The total cost per 
pupil enrolled was approximately $309.' 

The Garland project was designed to accomnodate approximately 20H students. 
It served approximately half that many. A lack of early notice of grant 
award restricted planning time and notice to parents. Regardless of this, 
conmunity reaction to the project seemed to be positive: Businessmen 
donated awards and volunteered in the project, and parents served many 
volunteer roles in the project. Elnphasis was placed on achievement and 
student self -concept; the project was designed to recJuce student failure. 
District evaiuators reported that the high level of time on task, the 
positive attitude of staff members and the emphasis on student self-concept 
were primary features which contributed to project success. 

Short-term performance based on criterion-referenced testing showed that 
students who attended the sumner school showed a vast in^rovement in basic 
skills. The majority of the participating students increased their 
objectives mastery by 15 to 60 percent. Process evaluation findings 
indicated that staff believed that the self-concept of participating 
students had increased measurably. Staff, students and parents were 
enthusiastic in tneir support for the project. The district plannad to 
'ontinue this suTrner project in 1984 without special funding. 

rho comparison of .sunrn^r school p^articipants and nonparticipants provided 
several interesting fincJings. Results of the lowa Test of Basic Skills 
indicatfcx.1 tnat, in the short term, the participants were less susceptible 
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to sunroer regression than were the nonpar tic ipants. Sustained -effects 
testing indicated thdt in the long term those gains viere maintained. In 
fact, the achievement gains gap between participants and nonpar ticipants 
increased. . 
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Gilmer Independent School District 



The Siuntnor School Pilot Project at Gilmer ISD provided renedial reading and 
mathanatics instruction in 1983 to students in Grades 1 through 11. 
Students included those who had received renKjdia' reading and/or 
mathematics instruction during the previous school year and students in 
need of additional basic mathematics and/or reading instruction in order to 
be prcn»ted. surrounding snvaller districts wece invited to seni eligible 
students to the Gilmer project. Instruction consisted of 90 minutes of 
instruction in reading and 90 minutes of instruction in math each day for 
six weeks. Students were grouped into three groups, primary, elementary 
and secondary for instruction. Group placement was based on a locally 
developed grade-mastery test. Classes ranged in size from 6 to 14 
students, instruction was provided by classroom teachers who were assisted 
by instructional aides. 

Reading instruction focused on individualized instruction in phonics, 
vocabulary and comprehension. - Mathanatics instruct ion^, focused on guided 
practice in concepts and computation. Individual lesson plans were 
developed by the teacher in consultation with the project supervisor. 
Rewards were given to students for attendance and achievement. 

Funding for the sunmer project came from two sources: state and local funds 
(54 perent) and pilot project grant funds (46 percent). The total cost per 
pupil enrolled was approximately $362. 

Despite its smil size, Gilmer's project had an enrollment of over 10i} 
pupils. With few- exceptions, attendance was very good. The district 
reported that the majority of the students accomplished the goal of the 
project: increased proficiency in the basic skills. As an added incentive, 
the district paid bonuses to teachers for student achievement. A bonus of 
$1.75 was paid to each teacher for each month's Grade Equivalent gain that 
each student made. Several teachars earned more than $?00 in bonuses. 

While the number of participants in each grade was too small to make 
meaningful statistical comparisons with nonparticipants, the test scores 
for participants indicated that the gains made in the suniner project werft 
sustained during the foilowit^ yes^r; performance in reading exceeded 
performance in mathematics. 
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l^reford Independent School District 



The Sunmer School Pilot Project at Hereford ISD provided basic skills 
instruction to students in Grades 3 through 6* The project operated in 
both 1982 and 1983. Students were selected for participation on the basis 
of the Texas Assessment of Basic Skills test results and the results from 
other district-wide testing* in general, selection criteria were the same 
as the criteria for remedial programs conducted during the regular school 
year. Instruction consisted of one 90 minute language arts ( reading, 
writing, oral language) block and one 90 minute mathematics block daily, 
five days a week for six weeks. Classes were held on one elementary caiTipus 
and students from other campuses within the district were provided 
transportation. Up to ten students were assigned to each teacher who 
conducted both the language arts and mathonatlcs instruction* 
Instructional aides were not employed. A principal coordinated and 
supervised the program. Although student participation was voluntary. 
Students «Aio missed eight days of instruction were dropped from the 
program* The program focused on two major areas. Ihe first was a teacher- 
directed academic program based on objectives from Texas Assessment of 
Basic Skills testing. Students' individual weaknesses were determined by 
studying the individual student profiles as received from th^'Texas 
Assessment of Basic Skills. Instruction for each of the objectives in 
reading, mathematics and writing was systematically designed to meet 
individual naids of the students in the class. Traditional teacher- 
centered instructional methods were utiliied. Small groupings of students 
were used when more than one student was working on a particular objective 
or activity. The ABC reader » McMillan mathematics and LLA writing texts 
were used as the instructional materials. These are the same nnatetials 
used in the regular school year program. The major emphasis was to provide 
individualized instruction in the Texas Assessment of Basic Skills 
objectives to students using the regular classroom instructional materials 
and instructional strategies. 

The second aspect of the program was the use of ccnpiter-^assisted 
instruction to reinforce mathonatics skills being taught in the classroom. 
Each classroom teacher provided the computer aide with a list of objectives 
and correlated software materials that were to be used with each individual 
student. Computer time was limited to 20 minutes on alternate days, to 
prevent boredom and to allow for scheduling of all students. - ' • 

t 

Students who were classified as limited Qnglish proficient were provided 
bilingual instruction guided by students' Texas Assessment of Basic Skills 
objectives profiles. A certified bilingual teacher at 'each grade level was 
assigned the limited English proficient students who participated in the 
program. Bilingual classes were composed of less than ten students each* 

Funding for the program came from three sources: Chapter 1 Regular (23 
percent) , Chapter 1 Migrant (44 percent) , and pilot project funds (33 
percent). The total cost per pupil enrolled was approximately $284. 
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The Hereford project was designed to accotnTiodafee-160 students in Grades 3 
through 6. While over 200 students did register at some point during the 
fir.st suiHTver, 154 students completed that session. Ccjnmunity reaction to 
the program appeared to be mixed since the pilot project was a dramatic 
change £ran previous suniner school offerings in Hereford. A much greater 
onphasis was placed on academic, instructional courses rather than the 
strong recreational flavor of past programs and enrollment the second year 
was about half that of the first year. Attendance was generally quite good 
particularly when students who had registered expecting a recreational 
program were eliminated through voluntary withdrawal. As with otner pilot 
projects, a comparison of regular school attendance before and after 
participation in the sunmer school found no appreciable difference with 
high attendance rates for 1981-82, 1982-83 and 1983-84. 

Short-term student performance based on criterion-referenced testing showed 
raw score gains in reading and mathematics for a vast majority of the 
students. Approximately half of all students pre- and post-tested made 
obaervable raw score gains (i.e., at least a 10 percent improvement in 
nunter of items correctly answered) . Process evaluation findings indicated 
widespread support c*inong staff / students and parents to programnatic goals 
aimed at Itexas Assessment of Basic Skills objectives, the use of computer- 
assisted instruction, pre-session parental awareness programs, and small 
group instruction. Concerns were raised over delays in acquiring 
instructional materials and computer hardware, insufficient staff 
development, and the lack of adequate placanent information on all 
students . 

The caTiparison between suimwar school participants and a selected group of 
nonparticipants provided several interesting findings. Results of 
California Achievement Test subtest scores over three testing times 
indicated that participants were less susceptible to suraner regression 
(i.e., there were only half as many instances of lower fall test score 
averages by grade level); Wss than one-fourth of all aggregate spring-to- 
- spring gains favored the comparison group (the majority .of these 
occurrences were in subtests dealing with language expression and 
mathematics concepts and applications at. Grades 5 and 6); and across all 
sunmer school participant grade levels there were no examples of a loss of 
gains made during the sumher. In fact, a number of instances were found, 
where substantial gains were made during the regular school term following 
participation in the pilot project which were unmet by comparison groups. 
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Houiton Indepentaent School District 



'The Houston ISD Basic Skills Sumner Pilot Project was conducted in 1982 
only, it was a computer -managed program designed to provide tuition-free 
ronedial instruction in reading and mathematics. Students eligible for 
participation in the sumnner pilot project were entering the twelfth grade 
during the 1982-83 academic year and had not demonstrated competency in 
reading and/or mathematics as required by hisd. 

TVenty days of instruction were provided in each of two sessions. Students 
were required to attend at least 18 of the 20 days in one session. 
Students attended classes four days per week for approximately four hours 

per day. Students could enroll in either the reading or mathematics 
course, or both; and if at the end of the session they had not demonstrated 
competency in the course, they could enroll again the following session. 

The learning activities provided for students followed a compact version of 
the Project Basic remedial instruction program developed by HISD. Program 
management was aooomplished through the use of computer-generated 
information vAiich provided for: (1) individualized learning activities 
tailored to the studerits' needs, (2) constant monitoring of student 
progress, and (3) daily adapta^jlieiirof the instructional program based on 
student needs. The instructional staff selected for the program was 
experienced in computer -managed remedial instruction. The program used the 
Evans Newton "Project Basic" management system. The short-term goals 
involved the certification of student competence in reading and mathematics 
through testing with the Houston Minimun Competency Tests. 

Funding for the project was from two sources: federal funds (50 percent) 
^and pilot project funds (50 percent). The total cost per pupil enrolled 
was approximately $347. 

Local evaluation of Houston ISO's sumnner project aimed at secondary basic 
skills focused on three groups of students: (1) those attending the 
tuition-free pilot site, U) those attending other Houston sites, and (3) a 
comparison group of eligible youth who chose not to attend sunnier school. 
An Examination of enrollment and attendance information uncovered no unique 
findings. The attendance data showed that attdidance rates were unchanged 
from 1981-82 to 1982-83 and that coinparison students had significantly more 
ab8@xes than students in either other group. 

1 

While some of the project goals were not met, it was observed "that 
teachers certifying the most students instructed those, students in an 
enthusiastic, motivating and encouraging manner." in all cases, mathematics 
success exceeded expectations while reading results fell short, sixty-five 
perc?ent of the students were certified in mathematics and 36 percent in 
reading. Furthermore, over 60 percent of those not certified showed 
improved competency on the Houston Minimum Ccmpetency Ttests. 
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Repeated testing m the spring of 1983 found only minor differences among 
the various groups. This raised the issue of long-term retention of the 
gains made in the remedial sumtier classes. Hie conclusion reached by local 
©valuators was that "students participating in either svimier school program 
tended to perform at higher levels than nonparticipants when assessed with 
the Houston Miniimin Competency Tests." 
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Jaiper independent School District 

The Summer School Pilot Project at Jasper ISD provided rmedial reading and 
mathematics instruction to students in Grades 1 through 5 in 1982. 
Students were selected for participation on the basis of the results of the 
district's testing using the California Achievement Test. Students who 
were retained in grade were also eligible for participation* instruction 
consisted of approximately 90 minutes each of reading and mathematics 
instruction daily for six weeks. Participation in the program was ' 
voluntary and no students were dropped for attendance reasons. 

All students were assigned to a single classroom. One teacher and five 
instructional aides provided instruction in both reading and mathematics. 

In the reading block, both direct instruction and l9arning center methods 
were used. WOrd attack skills were emfiiasized in one-to-one instruction 
that utilized the HEU Bookmark Reading Program. The mathematics block of 
instruction was conducted using STMfl (Systematic Teaching and Measuring 
Mathematics) and System 80 equipment. Individual instructional plans were 
developed for students who were allowed to proceed at their own pace. In 
mathematics the time was distributed between three activities: 30 minutes 
with the STAMM workbooks / 30 minutes with the System 80 and 30 minutes with 
correlated seatwork. Ihe sutmer program curriculum was the same as the 
remedial curriculun in use during the regular term. 

Funding for the project was from two sources: state and local funds (36 
percent) and pilot project funds (64 percent). The total cost per pupil 
enrolled was approximately $262. 

Jasper's summer pilot project had initial problems in getting students to 
enroll voluntarily. While several factors were cited as impacting 
enrollment, transportation^jwas considered the greatest factor. Students 
living in the rural areas were so scattered that no cost-effective means 
could oe identified to provide transportation; attendance became sporadic 
for many children. Furthermore, the delay in knowing if there would be a 
summer school prevented school officials from providing early information 
to parents. 

Criterion-referenced assessment instruments were designed to measure the 
instructional content of the project. Results of testing with tnese 
instruments (one for reading and one for mathematics) showed an overall 
mastery rate of 82 percent for all stud^ts. Because of the small nunnber 
of participants, it is impossible to make any definitive statement 
concerning long-term impact by grade level or any other variable. 
Participants in the project and a selected conparison group were^ tested in 
both the spring of 1982 and thp spring of 1983 with the California 
Achievement Test. The resultil were mixed. In mathematics, participants 
were reported as gaining an average of more than one year in grade- 
equivalents as compared to only .25 for nonpar ticipants. However, the 
results for reading favored nonparticipants with an average gain of .7 
grade equivalents to only .4 for participants. 
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Lyford Independent School District 

The Summ?r School Pilot Project at Lyford ISO provided basic skills 
instruction to first through eighth grade students who had not acconplished 
miniimm grade level objectives in reading, mathanatics, and/or language 
arts or who were limited English proficient, 'mis project oEK^rated in 
1983. Students were selected on the basis of their performance on 
standardized achievement tests given in the preceding year. Many of the 
students had received services through the district's Chapter 1 program in 
the previous year. Instruction was conducted for four and one-hours per 
day for six weeks. Each day consisted of one and one-half hours of 
instruction in each: mathematics, reading, physical education (structured 
swinnming lessons or gymnastics) . Less than fifteen students were assigned 
to each classroom. Learning centers were operated by teachers teamed up in 
each classroom. High school students were employed as student tutors for 
each classroom. 

The focus of the instruction was- mastery learning that was conducted using 
the Language Experience in Reading and Cuisennaire programs. Staff members 
were provided intensive inservice training specific to the aspect of the 
project they were to implement. Daily classroom observations were made by 
the project director And supervisor and teachers were trained in the goals 
and expectations of the project. 

Funding for the project came from two sources: federal funds (8H percent), 
state and local funds (6 percent) and pilot project grant funds (14 
percent). The total cost per pupil enrolled was approximately $204. 

Because of the nature of the Lyford project, problems involving enrollment 
and attendance were very small. Actually, the district had requests for 
enrollment from students who were not eligible. This was probably due to 
the physical education program. Although promotion back into grade was not 
a central objective of the project, a limited number of students in grades 
four through eight were promoted as a result of their achievement in th^^ 
suRiner project. Project evaluation data revealed favorable short-term \ 
results. Of the areas tested, mathematics objectives were met to a greater 
degree when compared to reading. Ninety-eight percent of the student met 
the mat^iematics objectives, while 77 percent of the students met the 
reading objectives. In reviewing intangible project results, the project 
produced numerous experiences for both students and staff that could not be 
measured through assessment instruments. For example, students were highly 
motivated by the instructional materials and. activities that were used and 
teachers expressed favorable comments about their experiences in the sumiuar 
project. ,* \ 

The long-term benefits of the project were not as clearly demonstrated. In 
,the shdrt'^term, participants generally made greater gains than 
' nonparticipants and reading gains exceeded math gains. Over the long-term/ 
however , nonparticipants appeared to demonstrate more success than did 
participants. Success varied by grade level, with positive results for 
some grade levels and less positive results for others. In general, 
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students in the first through third grades seenied to benefit more from the 
svniner school than students at other grade levels. This was pernaps 
because many students were initially performing considerably below their 
grade level. 
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Marshall Independent Schcol , District 

Tht^^TTTier School Pilot Project at Marshall iSD provided remedial 
instruction in reading and mathanatics to studer ts in Grades 1 through 6 in 
1982. Students were selected £or participation on the basis of their 
mastery of basi^ skills as measured by the district's regular annual skill 
(Tustery assessiitent in reading and mathematics, their performance on the 
California Achievement Test and for grades three and five their performance 
on the Texas Assessment of Basic Skills* in general, the seluction 
criteria included students who had participated in compensatory reading 
und/or mathematics programs during the regular school year« Participation 
ivas voluntary and students were not penalized for 'absencete. Classrooms 
were self-contained with one teacher per classroom, / Since teacners tau^ght 
only reading or mat^, -students participated in eiU^ the suntner reading or 
sumfTier mathematics program, but not both. - ^ 

Instruction consisted of two one-hour blocks each day for twenty^-nine days. 
The first hour consisted of direct instruction while the second hour 
focused on activities designed to provide practice. Instruction was bSised 
on teacher developed remediation plans for each student. For each student 
specific objectives were detailed and formed the basis for instruction. 
Tochers conferred with parents of participants on two occasions to celat^ 
expectancies and student progress. The instructional ^program for readir 
focused on the use of the Chicago Mastery Learning System^ The mathemat^ 
Program follov^ a district designed mathematics curriculum whicn focused^ 
on arithmetic skills. Students at Grades 5 and 6 also utilized conputer- 
assisted practice approximately fifteen minutes per day. 
• 

Funding for the sumror project came frcxn two^ sources: local funds (62 , 
petcent) and pilot project funds (38 percent]-, The total cost per pfepil 
enrolled was appro>eimately $351. ^ /' 

I • ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ . 

A salient feature of the Marshall pilot project was the level of parental 
involvement. This x^ivolvement was fostered by the district's dec,ision to. 
support a major outreach effort to parents. Th|s effort paid off in that ' 
prjrental involvement was significantly increase for sunmer scnool when 
compared to involvement in the regular term. As would be expectvKlr 
parental .involvement played a major role in the high attendance rate 
achieved across all grades. HovN^ver^ there was no discernablc difference 
between regular school attendance, patterns, for participants in years 1981- 
82 and 1982-83. 

'Ihe mastery learning approacn utilized for management of instruction was 
assessed through locally developed tests in reading and mathtamatics. 
Results of mastery were most impressive. Only fifth-graders were unable to 
show mastery of specific content areas by at least 80 percent of the 
participants,. All other grades had over 80 percent of the students 
demonstrating mastery in numerous skill areas. It was determined that the 
short-term impact of the program was more successful with students in the 
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earlier elementary gr^cJes, It was hypothesized that this might b-j dixi to 
the fact, that students in Grades 1 through 3 do net have as Tiany 
deficiencies nor have they experienced tne lack of success as much as 
students in the intermediate grades. 

Assessment of project impact utilizing the California Achievement Test 
created certain administrative and interpretive problems. Because of the 
testing schedule in Marshall and tne lack of a comparison group, test 
scores for students with both pre- and post- test data showed a significant 
reduction in the level of deficiency* That is, participants in the svitmer 
school were able to reduce the extent to ^ich they were behind average 
achievement expectations for their respective gra^ level This reduction 
was observable in the sustained testing as of spring, 19oj. 
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Mar fa Independent School District 

The Sumner School Pilot Project at Mar fa ISD was a secondary program 
designed to teach basic comiunication, computation and reading skills to 
low-acadanically functioning students as identified by standardized test 
scores and poor scholastic performance. This project operated in lysi. it 
served students in Grades 8 through 11. The project offered high school 
course credit in basic Knglish Language Arts, American History, applied 
biology and fundamentals of mathematics. Each course incorporated basic 
skills instruction "into the teaching of the subject matter. Students were 
allowed to take one course and by attending four hours per day for seven 
vgeeks met the 140 clock hour requirement for course credit. One staff 
member was employed for each subject area. Classes averaged ten students. 

A traditional teaching approach was employed and individual instruction was 
provided where necessary. Teachers were encouraged to use instructional 
methods and activities which were different from those used in the regular 
school year* Each student received academic and career counseling during 
the session and field trips were taken by each class. 

1 Funding for the project Cirae from two sources: federal funds (54 percent) 
and pilot project grant funds (46 percent). The total cost per pupil 
enrolled was approximately $651. 

Assessment of the success of the Marfa ISD project was at two levels: the 
number of students earning credit as the result of this remedial 
i.fStruction and the cost advantages to the district of summer remediation. 

the thirty-five students enrolled in the sunnier project, all earned 
credit. This included the five eighth graders who were promoted to the 
ninth grade as a result of their summer progress. Staff members indicated 
that the small class sizes and the varied instructional approaches seemed 
to motivate the students. They also indicated that the integration of 
basic skills materials into the content area made skill acquisition more 
interesting to students who had^ remedial instruction several .times before. 
District evaluators reported that the $22,803 cost of the project was 
considerably lower than they estimated i vould cost to have these students 
repeat the course during the regular school term. 
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Mount Vernon Independent School District 



The SuiTtner School Pilot Project at Mt. Vernon ISD, conducted in 1982, 
provided basic skills instruction in reading and language arts to students 
in Grades 1 through 8 who were more than one-half year bdiind in reading. 
Students were selected for participation on the basis of perfonnance on the 
Science Research .Associates test administered by the district in the spring 
of 1982, and on the basis of teacher observaticxi and classrocro performance. 
In general, the selection criteria were the same as for remedial programs 
conducted by the district during the regular school year. Participation 
was voluntary and retainees who successfully participated were not 
prcnDted. Itiree hours of instruction were provided daily for five weeks. 
The instruction time was broken into segrpents which emphasized intensive 
individualized tutoring in reading and writing, and individualized oral 
reading. Classes were held at one elementary campus and students 
throughout the district were provided transportation to that campus* 
Classrooms were singlengrade, self-contained; however, there was some 
cross-grade grouping to balance out class load, to allow for flexibility 
. and to reduce behavior problems • No more than ten students were assigned 
to each classroan* In addition to the teacher in the classroom, student 
tutors and instructional aides were involved in the instruction. A 
principal coordinated and supervised the project. 

The program focused on the use of two instructional systems: High 
Intensity Tutoring Program and the Individualized Language Arts Program. 

The tutoring program involved individualized instruction that required 
direct student involvement with the teacher. Students rotated among the 
teacher, aides and tutors for specific reading skills practice. The 
language arts program involved students in discovery, and writing. Student* 
language and experiences formed the background for structured writing and 
language arts activities. 

Funding for the project was from three sources: local funds (22 percent), 
pilot project funds (29 percent) and federal funds (49 percent). The total 
cost per pupil enrolled was approxirpately $230. 

The Mount Vernon sumner pilot project encx>untered a number of problens 
ranging from low attendance to unexpected bad weather* Delayed enrollment 
and program approval created attendance problems. Students in only three 
of the eight grade levels were able to maintain attendance rates of 
appioximately 80 percent. At Grades 6 and 1, tlie rates dropped to 63 and 
—59 percent, respectively. After the first four weeks, attendance suffered 
even more. Much of the above-mentioned circumstances could have been 
avoided through better.and more timely planning. Students achievement in 
reading was measured on a pre^post basis. Hie results of this testing 
found that fi^tudents generally made substantial gains—ranging from 17 to 35 
percent average grov/th by grade level — and these gains were correlated 
directly to attendance. It Was also felt that participants had improved 
self-images, better attitud^ toward reading, better relationships with 
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authority figures, and mor6 self-confidence. For the teaching std£f , it 
was observed that involvement in sunmer school acquainted them with 
different instructional approaches, increased knowledge of specific reading 
skills, and offered the opportunity to work with multi-age groups of 
students , 

As with some other sites, no comparison group analysis was contiucted. The 
norm-referenced, sustained-effects testing was only conducted with 
participants. The results, with only sporadic exceptions, showed that 
participants were able to demonstrate gains during the 1982-83 school year. 
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Vmn Braunfels ItKtependent School. District 



' The Sunroer School Pilot Project at New Braunfels ISD provided basic skills 
instruction to first through fifth ^ >de students v4)0 had not accanplished 
minimum grade level objectives in reading, writing and/or mathematics or 
viAio were limited English proficient. The project operated in 1982. 
Students in these grades who had been retained in grade and who the 
district felt oould master sufficient c joctives to be pranoted upon 
successful completion. of the sumter program were encouraged to attend. 
Instruction was conducted in self-contained classrooms by teachers who were 
assisted by student tutors* There was one teacher and one tutor in each 
classroom. Less than fifteen students were assigned to each classroom. 
Cross-grade gl'rouping was not utilized except to balance classroom size. 
The project operated three hours each day for four weeks. The class day 
was divided to allow for two hours for communication skill develc^xnent 
(reading, oral language, writing) and one hour for mathematics. 

The focus of the instruction was mastery learning that was conducted 
utilizing a direct i*nstruction methodology. Instruction was provided in 
whole group, arrangements with small groups used for practice, reinforcement 
and achievement monitoting. In addition to the three hours of instruction, 
teachers held staff development sessions daily for one hour. Staff 
development sessions focused on training in teaching techniques which would 
yield the desires student outcomes. A newsletter telling of project • 
activities was sent to parents each Friday. 

Funding-^for the program came from two sources: federal funds (65 percent) 
and pilot project funds (35 percent)'. The total cost per pupil enrolled 
was approximately $119. 

Because of the nature of the New Braunfels projfect, problems involving 
enrollment and attendance were virtually nonexistent. Enrollment exceeded 
expectation and attendance rates were among the highest of all projects, 
cost figures indicated that it was mCich less expensive to fund a sumiier 
school session than it was to' teachers to serve retainees in tne regular 
school term. Hie total cost- of the entire suniner session was less than the 
cost of employing a full-time teadter for a regular • term. Case in point, 
the number of potential retainees would have necessitated the hiring of two 
full-time teachers during the regular school year. 

The short-term objective of the project was to have participants master the 
necessary mastery tests ovdr the objectives for promotion to the next 
grade. Locally developed (Criterion- referenced testts which measured these 
objectives were administered routinely. • Actual retention was determined by 
comparing spring, 1982 results on the California Achievement Test to fall, 
1982 scoi:es. Only five percent of the 118 sunner school participants were 
retained. Hiis compared, favorably wi.' ^he 20 percent for a con^arison 
groi^. 
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Nkore specifically, it was found that participating students were able to 
master additional grade level objectives in reading, writing, and/or 
mathematics; read an average of 142 pages, from basal texts; and had fewer 
retentions than the. comparison group. Th^long-term effects also 
demonstrated project success, Ihere were ttends in norm-referenced test 
scores results that indicate that suniner schbpl recipients derived long- 
term benefits. Furthermore, New Braunfels was one of the few sites wnich 
did observe improved regular school year attendance for participants in 
19b )3. 
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Paiadana independent School Piatt ict 



The suitmer school pilot project at Pasadena ISD provided intensive 
CGRqputer-assisted remedial instruction in mathematics to students in the 
fifth grade* This experimental project operated only in 1983. Students 
were selected on the basis of their performance on the mathematics portion 
of the Texas Assessment of Basic Skills, Furthermore, tfiachers identified 
students whose learning styles required immediate feedback and intensive 
drill and practice. Ekirollfflent was limited by the number of available 
micro~ccniputers. One micro-computer was used exclusively by each student. 
To serve additional students, two sessions two and one-half hours in length 
were held each day. Hie summer project was three weeks long. One teacher 
monitored the students, selected software and supervised the project. 
Students worked independently and their progress was supervised by the 
computer software. A small tuition fee was charged. 

Funds for the project were from two sources: state and local funds (43 
percent) and pilot project grant funds (57 percent). The total cost per 
student was approximately $312. This included no capital outlay since tne 
district already owned the micro-computers and wost of the computer 
software. ^ 

The short-term outcomes of the project are somewhat confusing. Although 
day-to-day monitoring of student progress indicated that students were 
accomplishing the objectives of the computer software ^ there were many 
students who performed lower on the post-test than on the pre- test • For 
some students, this represented an almost complete reversal of scores from 
the pre- test. On the other hand, participants net gains from the pre-test 
to the poj'-test exceeded the net growth of nonparticipants. One 
interpretation of this short-term effect was that it points up a potential 
problem with intensive conputer-assisted instructional methods: retention 
and non- learning. As the district reported^it appeared that the students 
were able to perform with immediate feedback and measurement, but could not 
perform well if miBasurement were delayed. Unfortunately, the data on the 
long-term effects of the project cast no light on this problem* 
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Piano Indeipendent School Diatrict 



The Sunrner School Pilot Project at Piano ISD provided remedial instruction 
in reading, math, spelling and writing to students in Grades 1 through 6 in 
1982. Instruction was provided for four hours two dayi'^iMi^k for eight 
weeks* Students were divided into two groups for attendance scheduling. 
Half of the students attended on Monday and Wednesday while the other half 
attended on Tuesday and Hiursday. The instructional day was broken by a 
snack break. IVje students were separated by grade into three groups and 
two teachers were assigned in a team teaching mode to each group. No 
instructional aides were involved in the project. The two teachers for 
each grade group provided small group, non-graded individualized 
instruction to six to eight students each. Grouping was inulti-age by basal 
reading placement* Studc^nts who had been selected for participation in the 
district's Title I project in the regular year were eligible for 
participation in the summer project. The teaching staff consisted of 
teachers with previous experience in remedial programs. 

Mathianatics instruction focused on those objectives from the district 
administered criterion-referenced test that students had not mastered in 
the spring of 1982. The language arts portion of the project focused on 
grade level skills in reading, writing and spelling. The teachers used tne 
San Diego I^ing Assessment and the McMillan basal reading program for 
placement and instruction. Students were encouraged to read as many books 
as possible during the course of the project. A spelling lab was used for 
individual prescriptive instruction. Daily writing instruction used a 
composition cycle of prewriting, writing, editing and rewriting. 

Funds for the project were from two sources: local funds (56 percent) and 
pilot project funds (44 percent). The total cost per student was 
approximately $311. 



Response to the Piano Sunroer School Pilot Project was excellent. The 
attraction of access to computers was seen as very helpful in recruitment 
of students for the project and for motivation once the program was 
underway. Local staff also found the use of a curriculum plan based on 
cooking experiences as additional motivation. Hie involvement of a 
bilingual teacher added a dimension v^ich was well received by parents of 
limited English proficiency students* This response was great enough to 
prompt many inquiries as to the status of a similar program in futur*? 
sunmers. 

The testing and analysis portion of the evaluation providovi limited 
prog raima tic information. Tests were administered on a pro- and post-test 
basis, but score interpretations were very suspect. With this limitation, 
test results found significant gains at all grade levels and in all content 
are.iS, There were differences in the magnitude of tne gains for reading 
and matheniatics which seemed to indicate that the summer school 
intervention was more effective in the area of reading than mathematics* 
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'While no ccxnparison group analysis was conducted on the basis ol 
standardized testing, spring to spring tyst results for project 
participants wero reported. An examination ol frequency distributions for 
spring 1982 to spring 1983 shovisd many participants, including special 
education students, making more ttian one years* growth, other prograin 
bf^nefits identified by local staff included the ability of new fourth-grade 
students^'to be "computer -wise" prior to the regular term which increased 
the ability to stay with other students. Teachers from the summer session 
became buiMing conputer representatives because of the exposure to 

computers during the project. Records of students progress maintaineu by , 

sunmer staff allowed the new receiving teachers in the regular term to make 

more accurate and timely reading placement decisions for those students '^o 

nad r^rticipated. Finally, it was also observed that the third and fifth 

graders, who had participated in the program as second and fourth grad rs, 

passed the writing sample on the Texas Assessment of Basic Skills. This 

was a result attributable to the emphasis and understanding placed on 

writing. 
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Rio Grande City Consolidated Independent School District 

The Rio Grande City CISD Sunnier Scnool Pilot Project provided remedial 
reading and mathematics instruction to eighth and ninth grade limited 
English proficient students in 1983. Students eligible for participation 
were functioning at least two years below grade level in reading and 
mathematics as measured by the California Achievement Test, NLmy of the 
students had received English as a Second Ljanguage instruction in the 
previous year. Many of the students nad participated in the Migrant 
Education Program in the previous year and several were recent immigrdnts 
from Mexico. Students attended 90 minutes of reading and 90 minutes of 
mathematics instruction per day for 30 days* Because enrollment was low, 
some classes had as few as five students^ With classes this size, students 
received highly individualized instruction. Tdicrchers in those classrooms 
were assisted by instructional aides. 

Project organizers focused on a limited number of instructional objectives. 
The mathematics instruction focused on objectives from tJie fifth and ninth 
grade Texas Assessment of Basic Skills: adding/subtractiny whole numbers, 
multiplying/dividing whole numbers, tne use of decimals and reading and 
interpreting charts and graphs. In reading instruction, the focus was on 
distinguishing fact/non-fact, identifying the main idea, and analyzing 
persuasive techniques. Micro-computers were used for drill and practice in 
mathematics, while video production and drama were the vehicles for reading 
instruction. Prior to the bsginning of the suinner school, staff members 
received training in the use of the equipment and the objectives to be 
taught. 

Funds for the project were from three sources; state an^'J local funds (12 
percent), federal funds (26 percent) art! pilot project grant funds (62 
percent). The total cost per pupil enrolled was approximately $743. 

Enrollment in the suitmer project at Rio Grande City suffertKl frotn 
competition with other suitner activities in the area. Many potential 
students did not attend because of an unusual abundance of summer j<^. 
Project planners had estimated that over 120 students would attend. Staff 
was hired and planning was finalized on that basis. It was only in the few 
days inmediately preceding the start of the sunrner project that the 
problems with enrollment surfaced. Project managers adjusted by reducing 
class sizes and eliminating a few staff. ,^till because the pupil/teacher 
ratios were so low the cost per pupi? was lligh. Regardless of tne low 
enrol liTient , attendance was high. 

The short-term in^acts were quite favorable. More tnan 85 percent of the 
students mastered the targett^d mathematics objectives. More tnan 60 
pc^rcent mastered the targeted reading objectives, in addition to 
objectives nn,^stery, project staff state tiiat the use of video production 
encouraguKi limited English proficient students to use English in different 
situations. They report tnat m^ny limited tiiglish proficient students 
qaineci cormunicativc* competence and became less self-conscious ol th.-ir 
Knglish. 
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The long-term results appear contradictory. Students who participated in 
the sunnier project and took the Texas Assessment of Basic Skills in the 
following year showed greater mastery of the targeted objectives than 
oonparable students who did not attend the project. On the other nand, 
neither group demonstrated full mastery of the objectives, tesults of 
testing with the California Achievement Test in the fall of 1983 and again 
in the spring of 1984 indicated no conclusive difference between those 
students who participated ar^ those who did not. This was not surprising 
since the project focused on a limited number of specific objectives and 
the California Achievement Test was a global measure. 
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Tom Bean Independent School District 



Tho Suirmec School Pilot Project at Ta-n Bean ISD provided remedial reading 
instruction in 1982 to students in grades one through four who were from 
one to two years bdiind their peers, students were seleci^ on the basis 
of their performance on the district administered Metro^litan Achievement 
Test and teacher judgntent. Instruction consisted of two two-hour sessions 
daily, four days per week for six weeks. Ttie fifth day each week was 
devoted to teacher preparation. First and second graders attended tne 
first session of the day while the third and fourth graders attended the 
second session. Since enrollment was small, students from botn grades were 
assigned to a single classroom. Instruction was provided in that classroom 
by two teachers, two aides and four parent volunteers. 

Individualized instruction focused on phonics, word attack skills and 
reading comprehension. Objectives to be mastered by individual students 
were identified through the use of the Learner Based Accountability System 

whose results provided the curriculum focus for the project. Individual 
lesson plans anphasizing written language were also developed. 
Instructional materials did" not focus on one specific series or kit but 
drew fran a variety of materials including: SRA kits, Noble Primary 
Reading Series and Weekly Reader. 

Funding for the sunmer project came from two sources: local funds (25 
percent) and pilot project funds (75 percent). The total cost per pupil, 
enrolled was approximately $422. 

Being a small district, Tom Bean ISO's suimier project had an enrollment of 
only 27 students, including three special education students. The 
community response to the project was very supportive as indicated by the 
volunteer service of parents, with few exceptions, largely due to vacation 
plans, attendance was very good. /The embedded goal of improvir^ students' 
attitudes toward school and is^4es related to self-concept were difficult 
to measure (using the Piers-Harris Test) . The consensus of local 
evaluators, however, was that students had improved their attitudes based 
on their pleasant reactions toward learning. 

Assessment of the sbort-term goal of reversing the "sunmer loss" trend was 
measured using the Metropolitan Achievement Tests. While the number of 
students was too small to make statistical tests meaningful, test scores 
showed gains for 70 percent of the participants. This was quite impressive 
since the norm-referenced tost was not as sensitive to the narrowly defined 
instruction as a criter^on-r^fet'enced test would have been. To date^-na^ 
sustained effects results are available to determine whether tnere was any 
lasting impact frcm the summer school project. 
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Vidor Independent School District 



The i98i suiTiner school project at yidor ISD focused on eighth arkj ninth 
grade students who had not nnastered the Texas Assessment of B.isic Skills 
objectives in reading, otdthGmatics and writing. The project served as a 
supplement to the district's regular summer school. Instruction was 
conducted in each area for six hours each day. Hixee 12-day sessions were 
held, students attended class in one area each session. There was an 
average of six students per class. One teacher and one instructional aide 
served each class. Supervision of the surtroer project was by the building 
principal. Teaching staff was selected on the basis of experience with 
remedial programs and received inservice training in the use of micro- 
computers for remedial instruction. 

Mastery of the exit level Texas Assessment of Basic Skills objectives was 
the emphasis of the project. Each class utilized individualized 
instruction and teacher tutorial methodologies. Classrqom instruction in 
reading and mathematics was supplemented by the use of micro-computers. 
ComcMter software was selected from the "T^BS>related courseware for 
microoomputers" developed by the Region V Bduc»» on Service Center. 
Students who demonstrated mastery of the surrm -i jourse objectives received 
one-half credit in the areas of mastery. 

Funds for the project were from two sources: state and local funds (45 
percent), and pilot project grant funds (55 percent). The total cost per 
pupil enrolled was approximately $575. 

EnroUmentMn the summer project was not as nigh as anticipated by proy?ot 
planners. Attempts were made to recruit students, yet thk total enrollment 
was less tnan 35 percent of the planned enrollment. Thi^ was perhaps 
because the summer project was a part of the district's /regular summer 
school and the district charged tuition for remedial si^er school. 



Of the 32 eighth grade students who completed the sunnier scnool project, 

made sufficient growth to be promoted to the next grade. Of the 15 ninth 
.grade participants, two were promoted and 12 received some course credits. 
Because of the size of the student groups, meaningful statistical analysis 
of standardized test scores was not possible. The district reported that 
the long-term effect of the project was that students were moved from 
easier remedial courses to more difficult courses during the regular school 
year and they performed satisfactorily in those courses. 
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Whitesjboro independent School District 



Tlv 19Hi svimmer school project at Whitesboro I3D provided remedial reading 
instruction to students in the first through eighth grade who had been 
refined t^in grade the previous spring or )r^s been marginally passed to the 
nekt grade* Three hours of instruction was provided for 20 days. Students 
were rlividad*, regardless of current grade olacement, into two classes of 14 
students' each . Placement was based on age and reading ability. Teachers 
were assisted by instructional aides. Snjall group and individualized 
instruction prevailed. • Staff was selected because of their expertise with 
remediar riding programs and experience with the- curriculum to be 
implemented. The project was supervised by the elementary principal who 



administration of k district-developed, criterion-referenced language arts 
test. Activities which addressed specific skill deficiencies of individual 
^ studiiints were u.^edj Students were actively involved in independent and 
directed reading activities. The "Hawaiian Reading Program" was the focus 
of reading activities.. Activities emphasizing language mechanics, were 
encorporated into the reading activities of the project. 

Funds for the project were from two sources: state and local funds (17 
percent) arxi pilot project grant funds (73 percent). The total cost per 
pupil enrolled was approximately $329. 

This was thj first time Whitesboro ISD had concluded sunmer school in many 
years. Although the project was a small project, only 28 students were 
enrolled, the district used this opportunity to investigate the efficacy of 
a larger-scale sunmer school in 1984. Bas-^d on the district assessment, 
plans were made to have a sunmer school in 1984, but change th<^ format to 
focus on\ students who were promoted and lacked some skills frati the 
previous grade, rather than focus on retainees. Parents of the enrollees 
were supportive of the project and encouraged future projects of this sort. 

Assessment of the short-term goal of up grading the reading skills of ' ' 
participrants was indicated that greater than two-thirds of the targeted 
language arts objectives were mastered by all students. While the nuniber 
of students in each grade was too small to make statistical tests 
meaningiul, test results showed positive growth for the participating 
students as a group. As usual, individual cases varied from tha group. 
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Viltta Independent School District 



The SuHiTtec School Pilot Projsct at Ysleta ISD was an interdisciplinrjry 
program '^ich provided cemedial instruction in English language arts, 
mathanatics, science and social studies to students in Grades 7 and 8. 
This project operated in both 1982 and 1983. All topics were organized 
under the general th^ of Conmunity Studies. Students were selected fdf 
participation in the project on the basis of their acadonic achi.3VsnsJF»t in 
the I rior school year: students who failed a sufficient number of courses 
CO prevent their promotion to the next grade were eligible. While 
participation was voluntary, students who successfully catipleted the sonmer 
school curriculum were eligible^ for promotion to the next grade the 
following fall, instruction consisted of one six-hour session each day for 
seven w^eks. That session was composed of direct instruction in tne 
mornirej with the afternoons devoted to one-on-one tutoring, individual and 
group counseling, independent reading and vyriting, group assignments, 
activities designed to enhance self concept, and field trips to various 
J' sites in the conmunity that were related to instructional topics. 
Intensive lar^uage development was a priority, study and test-taking 
skills were also integrated w"ith these activities. 

The project was conducted on one-. campus with students fraii oth'^r campust^s 
within the districft being' bused to the central location. A librarian, two 
counselors, an adtrinistrator , an aide and a secretary were support staff 
for the teachers. Cutricuiun supervisors worked, closely with teachers to 
ensure quality of instruction. Teachers were provided four days of in- 
service training prior to the beginning of the project. 

fcXinding for the project was from two sources: .^nlot project funds (2L 
• percent) and State Compensatory Education funds (79 percent) The total 
cost per pupil enrolled was approximately $330. 

Teachers were carefully selected to ensure their -familiar ity witn the- 
target population.' Participating students were tested during the first 
week of the project using a criterion-referenced test. Based on the 
_ results of^this testing, individual program plans were developed for each 
student to assist the student in the mastery of objectives identified as 
deficiency areas. Students were scheduled into self-contained classes ail- 
day. Teacners and counselors came to the classes and worked as teaiiis to 
provide interdisciplinary instruction and activities. Each student was 
schedu}^ into the computer laboratory ab leai^t one period each day. 

* 

No standard text ba and no lectures were used, aithougn the New fijodel Me 
materials /Served as a» basis for the counseling component, instruction 
was/ presented through such' strategies as collaborative learning and other 
group processes, -field trips, films, paperback books, computer -asStsted 
instruction, ,learning logs (journals), probla-.i solving and dramatic 
activitit?s. 
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The Ysleta project received overwhelming comnunity support as evidenced by 
enrolLnent figures, which were twice the anticipated number for both 
seventh and eighth grades, and the positive responses by students and 
parents to questionnaires concerning the project. Examination of d^ta 
(;x)ncernin*3 attend.^nce, discipline and completion of work found t'n.^'^eighth 
graders were consistently more successful than seventh graders orf all 
measures. Greater than 80 percent of all students who were enrolled were 
pronnoted to the next grade. Local school personnel estimated the savings 
to the district each year (i.e., not having over 330 repdfctors duri' j the 
regular school year) at over $400,000 even after subtracting the costs of 
operating the suitiner session. An analysis of test results fronn tne 
California Achievement Test (1982-83) and the 1933 and 1984 Texas 
Assessnv_mt of Basic Skills found that students who participated 
outperformed a comparison group of eligible students who chose not to 
attend on all subtests of the California Achievement Test and mastery 
performance improved on all three Itexas Assessment of Basic Slcills measures. 



Attendance comparisons for participating students on the canparison group 
found little change from 1981-82 to 1982-83. Eighth graders went from 91 
percent to 93 percent in their attendance rate while seventn graders 
remained at 92 percent. Comparison students dropped from 9'^ percent to 39 
percent. The subtle changes luay well reflect motivational differences 
since enrollment during suniner school was voluntary. 

A nuiTiber of subjective, largely unanticipated outcomes were also worthy of 
note. Teachers reported significant changes in their attitudes about 
teaching and their expectations for students such as those who attended. 

counseling function proved to be successful at identifying personal, 
social, and physical problems that individual students had which tended to 
inhibit academic growth. Once these problems "were identified, all students 
were appropriately dealt with or referred to comiunity servict?s for 
assistance. 
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Ztpata Independent School Diatrict 



The Surm\er School Pilot Project rit Zapata ISD was a traditional rcRtadial 
program emphasizing oral English development ^ reading ^ mathematics^ and 
writing* The program operated in 19B2 and served students in Grades 1 
through 11 who either had been retained or who had been promoted but would 
likely encounter difficulties during the next school year. Students were 
referred by their prior -year teacher. Students at Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 and at 
ttie high school level were selected from those who had not d-^^rvDnst rated 
adequate mastery on the Texas Assessment of Basic Skills. The- 
instructional approach consisted of direct teachings techniques an* j 
individualized small group instruction with an emphasis on mastery 
learning. In first through the sixth grade, the' classes were self- 
contained. At the secondary level the classes were departn>entalized. The 
Fountain Valley reading and McMillan mathematics materials were used. Tne 
class size was approximately 10 students per classroom* The instructional 
staff for each classroom consisted of one teacher and one instructional 
aide. The procjram provided for instructional supervision for all teacheis. 
Students attended class for five hours per day in three one and one-half 
hour blocks for thirty days. A free lunch program was op-^rat^^d. 

tXinding- for the project was from three sources: pilot proj=?ct funcJs (41 
pt?rcent) , feierar funds (51 percent) and local funds (S percent^. The cost 
["x^r pupil enrolled was approximately $190. 

The Zapata project, based on the subjective assessnents of district 
personnel, parents and students, was extremely successful. To fully 
understand this success, it is important to recognize that Zapata, in the 
summer^ offered relatively few enrichment opportunities for school agt^ 
youtti. Therc'fore, a s' -^^^r school program, even if remedial in nature, 
took on a different r -♦^ Zapata. Indications of the success of the 

project were: (1) at elementary principal's desire to review the 

existing budget to iu. A^j ways to locally support future summer projects, 
(2) four teachers provided similar tutorial instruction supported by 
parents the following sunmer , and (3) a substantial student response in 
terms of irtquiries about summer school offerings. 

At (MCh «jrdde Level, a specific set of skill objectives was identified for 
instructional purposes. Assessment of student attainment of skill mastery 
for each objective was conducted through criterion-referenced testing. 
Results were extremely positive for all grade levels, except second. Over 
50 percent of the students achieved 80 percent proficiency on all 
objectives that were introduced. The second grade had approximately ivi 
percent of the students achieving 80 percent mastery. At the high school 
level, attendance was a serious problem with only nine of 20 students 
ccmpleting the program* 



No long-term impact data we^'e available for the Zaf'^ata project. As 
personnel in the district noted, •'the biggest deficiency in the program was 
evaluation." Test results from the Iowa Test of Basic Skills could 'not be 
transformed into meaningful program evaluation information. 
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ERIC 



COMPLIANCE STATEMENT 



TITLE VI, CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964; THE MODIFIED COURT ORDER, CIVIL ACTION 5261 . 
FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS, TYLER DIVISION 

Reviews of local education agencies pertaining to compliance with Title VI Civil Rights Act of 1964 and with 
specific requirements of the Modified Court Order. Civil Action No. 5281. Federal District Court, Eastern 
District of Texas, Tyler Division are conducted periodically by staff rep.esentatives of the Texas Education 
Agency; These reviews cover at least the following policies and practices; 



(3) nondiscrimination in axtracurricular activities and the, use of school facilities, 

(4) nondiscriminatory practices in the hiring, assigning, promoting, paying, demoting, reassigning, or 
dismissing of faculty and staff^'members who work with children; 

(5) enrollment and assignment of students without discrimination on the basis: of race, color, or national 



(6) nondiscriminatory practices relating to the use of a student's first language; and 

(7) evidence of published procedures for hearing complaints and grievances 

In addition to conducting reviews, the Texas Education Agency staff representatives check complaints of 
discrimination made by a citizen or citizens residing In a school district where it is alleged discriminatory 
practices have occurred or are occurring. 

Where a violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act is fdund. the findings are reported to the Office for Civil 
Rights, Department of htoalth. Education and Welfare. 

If there Is a direct violation of the Court Order in Civil Action No. 5281 that cannot be cleared through negotia- 
tion, the sanctions required by the Court Order are applied. 

TITLE VII, CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964; EXECUTIVE ORDERS 11246 AND 11375; TITLE IX. 
1973 EDUCATION AMENDMENTS; REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 AS AMENDED; 1974 
AMENDMENTS TO THE WAGE-HOUR LAW EXPANDING THE AGE DISCRIMINATION IN 
EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1 967; AND VIETNAM ERA VETERANS READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1972 AS AMENDED IN 1974. 

It is the policy of the Texas Education Agency to comply fully with the nondiscrimination provisions oi all 
federal and state laws and regulations by assuring that no person shall be excluded from consideration for 
recruitment, selection, appointment, training, promotion, retention, or any other personnel action, or be denied 
any benefits or participation in any programs or activities which It operates on the grounds of race, religion, 
color, national origin, sex, handicap, age, or veteran status (except where age. sex. or handicap constitute 
a bona fide occupational qualification necessary to proper and efficient administration). The Texas Educa- 
tion Agency mal<es positive efforts to employ and advance in employment all proteciad groups. 



(1) 



(2) 



operation of sohori bus routes or runs on a non-segregated basis; 



acceptance dolicies on student transfers from other school districts; 




origin; 
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